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MajzsTy's Moſt Honourable Privy- 
Council, and Knight of the Moſt 
Noble Order of 15 Garter. 
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is che Ambition 
Mof every good Pain- 
ter to imitate Na- 


ture with a bold Hand, 
and to transfuſe original 
Life into every thing he 

A2 „ 


and if the following Pic- 
ture of a BRITISH NoBLE- 
MAN happen to have ſo 
much Merit as to pleaſe 


Vour Taſte, ſurely it can- 


not be placed any where 
in ſo good a Light as under 
Your Protection. 


The Author's Modeſty 
lays claim to nothing 


but an honeſt Intention 


to promote Virtue. And 
becauſe. Your High Sta- 


tion, gives you the beſt 
Opportunity to encou- _ 


rage ſo generous a De- 
ſign, 
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endeavours to repreſent ; 


N +236 
1 
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ow) 
ſign, . I gladly embrace 
this Occaſion to expreſs 
the Reſpect wherewith I 


9 


Your Moſt Obedient, 
Humble Servant, 


February 3» 177d. 


ANp. MILL AR. 


Eber we attempt to inſtruct 
or perſuade young People, it 


is neceſſary to convince them, 


F | poſſible, that our own Intereff, 


Pride, and particular Paſſions are 


intirely out fp Cafe, and that it 
0 


ence to them, which 


is pure Benev 
we impartially aim at. 


The brevity and ſimplicity of Stile 
in the following Eſſay, will, it is 


hoped, give the Author ſome Credit 


that way with the Right Honourable 
- Perſons for whoſe Service it was com- 


poſed 
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poſed : For nottvithſtanding the Im- 
portante and great Extent of the 
Subject, be has induſtriouſly avoided 
 prolixity, and every other thing which 
had the leaſt tendency to give the de 
licate Reader à pretence of refuſing 
to look into the Defign, and freely to 
examine the Performance; which if it 
has but the good fortune to touch the 
Mind fo as to influence the Conduct 
of any of the Moble Youths, for whom 
it was altogether intended, the Author 
will be much more agreeably ſatisfied, 
than he could have been if the Volume 
had ſwell d to a modern Size, with 
an ample and numerous Lift of Sub- 
fſeribers. 


Hoping therefore, that he cannot 
juſtly be charged with a thirſt of Gain 
or Oftentation, he heartily wiſhes 
and expects, that every other Fault 
| , which 


which can be found i in this lit 


Piece, may contribute ſomething to 
duce a more ke and 
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EDUCATION 
. „ 
A Young BRT TIS Hñ Nos. E MAN 


after he leaves the Schools. 


E Civil Conſtitution of 
Crea: Britain is ſo admi- 
rably well adapted to the 
Natural Rights and Libertys of 
Mankind, beyond that of any 
other Country, that the Education 
| B | of 
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of its Youth, and eſpecially he . 
Nobility, ſeems to require a par- NF 
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ticular Turn of Thought and Ap- E 
plication to qualify them for the 3 
Service of their Country. 1 


As the Limitations where with 
the Monarchy of Great Britain is 
| | bounded by Law, render the 
_  Kingly Office leſs burthenſome, and 
conſequently more conſiſtent with 
the Frame of an honeſt and be- 
neficent Mind, ſo the great Share 
which the Gentry or Commons 
have in the Legiſlative Power, 
begets ſuch a near relation and 
correſpondence betwixt the No- 
bility and them, as forcibly unites 
them in all the Exigencies of the 
i Commonwealth: Wherefore to 
1 ſtudy the true Intereſt of the State, 
lll becomes equally the Duty of theſe 
two Ranks of Men. But as the 
No- 


— 


1 
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1 ( *). 
Nobility (cteris paribus) have an 
indubitable Right to be prefer d 
to the higher Offices in the State, 
and to enjoy a greater Share of 
the King's Ear; it is particularly 
incumbent upon them, firſt impar- 
tially to enquire after, and then 
ſteadily to purſue, the moſt ra- 
tional Means that can be propoſed, 
for enabling them to execute ſuch 
weighty Employments with Ho- 


nour and Reputation. And if the 


following Thoughts can either be 
of Service to that End, or pro- 
voke an abler Pen to compleat 
the uſeful Task, it is all that is 
hereby intended. 


F. 1. Altho' a genteel Air is 
properly to be acquir'd from the 
very infant State, by the Example 
of Parents, the Care of Nurſes, 


and afterwards by the Amuſement 


B "6; of 
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of Dancing; yet there is in Hu- 
man Nature ſo great a propenſity 


to follow Example, that Children 


for the moſt part imitate what 
they ſee others do, without Judg- 
ment or Choice; by which Means 
they contract many aukward and 
vicious Habits, firſt in the Nurſery, 
and then at the Schools, which 
they never can ſhake off until 
their Judgment is ripe enough to 
obſerve the Weakneſs and Folly 


of ſuch Appearances in other 
People. 


Jo obviate theſe natural Infir- 
mities as much as poſſible, thoſe 


who are converſant with, and 


employ d about Children, ought 


always to remember, that a grace- 
ful Air and Deportment is the 
Gentleman-Uſher to a good Un- 
derſtanding; and that when our 


moſt 


Ti) 
moſt rational Thoughts come to, 
be expreſs d in Words, they have 
an equal, if not a greater need 
of a decent and proper Dreſs than 
our Bodys; and any one who 
reflects ever ſo little on the ſtrong 
Impreſſions which the bare Sight of 
others of his own Species irre- 
ſiſtably makes upon his Mind, 
will want no other Argument to 
convince him of the true Value 
and Uſe of an affable and cour- 
teous Behaviour. 


But the Difficu 1 of overcoming 
theſe firſt Prejudices ſtill increaſes 
with the Nobility of the Child's 
Birth ; for by the moſt pernicious 
and inhuman Practice imaginable, 
the Noble Infant from the very 
Cradle, is fondled, humour'd, and 
obſequiouſly obey'd by all about 
him; his Infirmities are not only 


3 con- 
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conceal'd, but applauded; and the 
Flattery is ſo groſs, that in thoſe 


tender Vears he can ſcarce avoid 


imagining himſelf to be of a ſu- 


periour Species to all below him: 
ſo that it is no wonder he is by 


theſe cruel Means led to contemn 
the Perſons, and conſequently 
ſlight the Precepts of thoſe who 
are commonly appointed to in- 


ſtrut him. 


The firſt thin g therefore which 


a Young Nobleman ought to 
obſerve after he leaves the Schools, 
is the Neceſſity which obliges 
a Man of Senſe, to diſtinguiſh thoſe 


unhappily acquir'd Prejudices from 
rational Principles. And when 


we conſider this undeniable Truth, 
that all Men are born equal, and 
do not naturally differ from each 
acts but by 2 accidental Frame 

of 


0 7) 
of their corporeal Organs, which 


. affects the Mind in ſome manner 


unknown; we ſhall ſoon find that 
the different Opinions which we 
comparatively form of Men, pro- - 
ceed more from the mechanical 
Impreſſions which are made on 
the Organs of Senſe, than from an 
abſtracted judicious Act of the 
Underſtanding : fo that whatever 
proportion of natural or acquired 
Knowledge a Man may be en- 
dued with, it becomes more or 
leſs Uſeful according to the degree 
of Addreſs wherewith the Party 
inſenſibly attracts the Attention 
and good Opinion of others. And 
ſince Mankind, as has been ſaid, 
are born equal and free, they 
muſt for that very Reaſon have a 
natural Unwillingneſs tamely to 
admit of any Superiority amongſt 
the 3 which nothing but 


the 
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the imple Neceſlity of ſupporting - 


Society could have warrantably 
introduced. If therefore thoſe who 
happen to be poſſeſſed of Power, 
or a Dignity of Rank above their 
Neighbours, do not carefully ſhew 
by the Humanity of all their 


Actions, that the Good of Man- 


kind is their principal Ambition, 
and the true End for which that 
Dignity or Power has been con- 


fer d upon them, they will in vain 


attempt to become Great or Po- 


pular in a free Country; ſince 


every other Means which they can 


poſſibly uſe for attaining thoſe Ends, 


will, inſtead of endearing them 
to their Fellow- Creatures, render 


them odious to Mankind; who 


can never be ſuppoſed to be ſo 
ſtupid, as naturally to doat on 


one of their own Species, who 


makes it his. Bufineſs to harraſs 


and 
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(9) 
and plague them, inſtead of en- 
deavouring to ingratiate himſelf 
by Acts of Courteſy and Benevo- 
tence. A graceful Depottment, 
therefore, and a due Proportion 
of Affability and Condeſcenſion in 
a Britiſh Nobleman, will introduce 
Knowledge, and all other Virtues 
of the Mind, to great advantage ; 
and become a wiſe Foundation 
whereon to build his future 
Character and Happineſs in Life. 


. 2. The next thing tobe pointed 
out to a Young Nobleman of that 
Age, is ſome eafy and natural 
Rule, whereby,without the trouble 
of Study, or much Application, 
he may be enabled, by himſelf, to 
try the Virtue and Solidity of any 
Thought that occurs to him. And 
the Rule which I would propoſe, 

C is 
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is no more, than always adhering 


to Truth, wherever ſhe can be 
found, mak ing her the principal 


Object of his Deſires, the Go- 


verneſs of his Paſſions, and the ſole 


Judge of all his Thoughts and 
Actions. 


This ke, when duly ob- 
ſerved, will ſoon form in the Mind, 


. the moſt natural and beſt Syſtem 


of all moral Virtue; it will forcibly 


create an Averſion to all kind of 
Falſhood and Sophiſtry, and raiſe 


our Ideas of Honour to the higheſt 


Pitch: it will animate us, on every 
occaſion, to act that part which is 
ſuitable to the Rank we hold a- 


mongſt Men, and enable us to 
diſcern readily when others either 
exceed or come ſhort in perform- 


ing the Duties of Life. 


As 


(x) 
As to complex and intricate 
Caſes, where the Truth is only to 
be diſcoyer'd by great Induſtry, 
and hard Labour, the Young 
Nobleman is either to ſuſpend his 
Judgment for a time, till he have 
more leiſure to enquire; or he muſt 
call for the Help of thoſe, who 
have examin'd the Circumſtances, 
that want to be explain d, in or- 
der to lay open the naked Truth, 
and give him ſuch Reaſons as are 
of force to convince him; but he 
is by no means to adventure on a 
poſitive Determination, without a 
previous Enquiry, wherein, he can- 
not be too cautious of being miſled 
by the bare Opinion of others, 
which is often built on Prejudices 
and unhappy Miſtakes. Yet fince 
true Knowledge can be attain'd 
but by very ſlow degrees, a modeſt 
C 2 Youth 
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Youth will not be in dan ger of 
pretending to what he is Cnſble 


he has not yet acquired, A Lover 
of Truth will Rill have a greater 


Abhorrence of ſuch a filly Aﬀec- 


tation; and the Man of „ 
will find, that to aim at a ſham 


Reputation by impoſing on any 


one, is inconſiſtent with his own 
Character, and juſt Way of Think- 
ing. Wherefore we may con- 
clude, that Truth, Virtue, and 
Honour, are Words, which, when 
rightly underſtood, repreſent: the 

very ſame Ideas to the Mind, and 
as ſuch, become an eſſential part 
of * Nobleman's Character, 


& 3. When a You! 8 | 
has thus form'd RE. Juſt 
Way. of proceeding, bs he 
endeavours as much as. poſſible to 


guard every paſſage through which 
Er- 


Bu way - 
upon his 
thing to be recommended to him, 
is to take a view of Mankind in 
a collective Body, by conſidering 
the unavoidable and natural Source 
of Society; which is no more than 
a neceſſary Machine invented. a- 
mongſt Men, to protect. every Man 
in ms State which of Right. be- 
longs to him; whereby a real Sub- 
ns tho but an imaginary”, 
Perſonage, is erected, called aBody 
Politick or Commonwealth; in the 
due Preſervation whereof, every 
individual Member has an equal 
Right, and a proportioned Inte- 
reſt, which ſerves to animate and 


unite the Whole u creep —_ 
and neceſſary G 


From this Fountain he marſh 
cipal 


expect from him. This is ſufficient 


to 


% 
* 
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cipal Laws, the Nature of the Ob- 
ligations they lay upon the Sub- 
je, and conſequently of that Re- 
lation which ever ſubſiſts between 


the Sovereign and the People; as 
alſo between them and the ſeveral 
Ranks of ſubordinate Magiſtrates; 
and other Dignities, which have 
been legally introduced into the 


Frame and Conſtitution of the 


Commonwealth. 


From this ſort of Knowledge, 


the Noble Vouth will perfectly 


underſtand the Origin of his own 


Rank à priori; he will thence 
not only diſcover the ſtrong Ob- 
ligations that are by Birth laid 


upon him, to be active in his pro- 
per Sphere, but he will alſo per- 


ceive the Nature of his Duty, and 


what Mankind are rationally to 


8 46. 
to inſpire the Patriot with ſub- 
lime Thoughts, while it circum- 
ſcribes his Ambition with Hu- 
manity and the Love of his Coun- 
: And this therefore, before 
all other Studies, claims the At- 


tention of our e Britiſb 
Nobility: | 


$. 4. When our Young Noble- 
man has made himſelf: acquainted 
with the Nature of Government 
in general, and the Conſtitution 
of Great Britain in particular, he 
muſt then look abroad into the 
Frame of other States; but more 
eſpecially thoſe which have any 
Intercourſe and Trade with his 
own Country : And from this En- 
quiry will ariſe a Knowledge of a 
quite different nature from the 
former, viz. the Political Intereft 


of 


(676) 
of Nations or Commonwealths, 
with reſpest vo cach other. 


As the Neceſlity of Diftributive 
Juſtice amongſt Men, gave the 
'Arſt Riſe to Civil Government, 
it enters into the particular Frame 

of every Conſtitution in being; 
ſo that the Laws of all Societies 
are founded on the fame uni- 
verſal Principles of Right Reaſon 
or Truth; but the Political In- 
tereſts of States, with reſpect to 

each other, depend wholly on 
the right Uſe of their Power, 
either to perſuade or force their 
Neighbours into the Meaſures, 
which they judge moſt fitting to 
be purſued for the general Good 
of Mankind; which in the Courſe 
of this Enquiry, are to be con- 
ſider'd as one Body Politick, con- 
fiſting of ſo many Members as 
3 there 


11 

chere are particular independant 

States in the World, who by uni- 
verſal Conſent, ariſing from Ne- 

ceſſity, ſubmit to have their com- 


mon Intereſt, as a Society, judged 


of, and ſettled by force amongſt 
themſelves, according to thoſe 
Rules which have been by Pre- 
ſcription received, as the Law of 
Nature, and Nations. Thus, when 
any particular Member or Mem- 
bers of this great Body of Man- 
kind, by an exorbitant, and un- 
juſtifiable Deſire of Power, pre- 
ſume to encroach upon, and op- 
preſs any of their Neighbours, it 


becomes the common Intereſt of 


all the reſt, to aſſiſt the Party 


aggrieved, until they can procure 
a general Peace, by bringing the 


Ballance of Power, as nęar as poſ- 


ſible, to a juſt Equilibrium amongſt 


the whole. But as in Conteſts 15 | 
D this 
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this kind it often happens, that 


particular States are conquer'd, 
and the Conftitution of their So- 
ciety extinguiſh'd, before they can 
obtain ſuch Aſſiſtance as might be. 
reaſonably expected ; in ſuch a pi- 
tiful Extremity, when the utmoſt 
Danger is impending from a ſupe- 
rior Force, we are obliged to act 
with the greateſt Valour and Pre- 
ſence of Mind, like deſperate and 


brave Men,who are legally juſtified 


in whatever they cando for theDe- 
fence and Preſervation of their own 
Lives. And hence ariſes the diffe- 


rence which we often perceive in 


the Conduct of ſome Miniſters 
from that of others, and even of 
the ſame Perſons from themſelves, 
at different Times, and under dif- 
ferent Circumſtances: For when 
the State is threaten d by the Ap- 
pearance of Force from without, 

it 


14 
it frequently happens, that things 
muſt be done for the public Safety, 
which, at another time, and with- 
out ſo neceſſary a Cauſe, would 
juſtly be eſteem d hurtful to our 


own People, and conſequently in- 


conſiſtent with the Maxims of a 
Free and Good Government. And 
that ſuch things muſt be, we ga- 
ther from daily Experience, in the 
Debates and Reſolutions of the 
moſt popular and beſt conſtituted 
Aſſemblies, who not only vary 
from themſelves, but are obliged 
to maintain the neceſſity of ſo do- 
ing, when the Cauſe both juſtifies 
and authorizes the Proceeding. 
However, tho ſuch Miniſters ſeem 
thus to vary from themſelves, or 
from each other, their Conduct 
may be ſtill the ſame: For diffe- 
rent Effects muſt neceſſarily flow 


from different Cauſes. When we 


7 D 2 are 
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are in perfect Peace and Friend- 
ſhip with the States about us, our 
1 needs only be equal to 
theirs; but if any one, or more of 
them attempt to break the general 
Tranquillity, by endeavouring to 
diſturb us, we muſt then form Al- 
liances, and raiſe Troops ſufficient 
to cope with them, and oblige 
them to Terms of Accommoda- 
tion. Thus it may not always be 
our own Miniſters that vary, but 
thoſe of. other Nations, whoſe 
Motions are to be watchfully ob- 
ſerved, in order to ſecure our own 
Safety. It is not enough in ſuch 
Circumſtances, that we are good 
Moraliſts, and know what, in that 


reſpect, ought to be done, we muſt 


alſo know what can be done; that 
is, not only what is truly in our 
own power, but likewiſe what 
Ability our neighbouring States 

| | are 


627) 
are in, to contradict and oppoſe 
our juſt and equitable Purpoſes. 
Now this can only be acquired by 
a previous Examination into their 
Situation, Strength, and other Cir- 
cumſtances; which being judici- 
ouſly compared with our own, 
produces that uſeful Knowledge of 
the political Intereſt of Nations, 
which is here recommended to 
our young Britiſp Nobleman, as 
the ſureſt Guide to his Conduct, 
whether it be at the Council-table, 
in Parliament, or in the Field. 


$. 5. It will, I ſuppoſe, be rea- 
dily own'd, that a competent 
Knowledge in Geography and 
Hiſtory is neceſſary to qualify our 
Young Nobleman for rightly un- 
derſtanding the political Intereſt 
of Nations; and as the Foundation 
| | of 
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of that Enquiry is commonly firſt 
laid by travelling into foreign 
Countries, and converſing with 
Men of Letters, the Noble Youth 
ſhould be attended by an accepta- 
ble Companion in his Travels, to 
initiate him in thoſe Sciences, and 
make them agreeable to him. A 
competent Knowledge in Geo- 
graphy is requiſite to make him 
ſenſible of the Bounds and Extent 
of all the neighbouring Nations, 
and their Diſtance from us; their 
Strength compared with our own, 
and their Capacity to do us good 
or harm; as alſo their different In- 
tereſts with reſpect to ourſelves and 
to each other. And as for Hiſto- 
ry, or the Knowledge of paſt 
Times, what is it elſe, but making 
the Wiſdom of our Great Fore- 
fathers our own? We are by 
means of this Science, ſhewn how 


they 
L 
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they behaved in moſt Affairs of 
Life, and taught the various Con- 
ſequences of their ſeveral Deter- 
minations, in every Caſe of Im- 
portance. We may, by the Ad- 
vantage of this Science, copy all 
their brave Actions, and regulate 
our Lives ſuitable to the beſt and 
moſt ſhining parts of their Cha- 
racters. It is the Knowledge of 
the Tranſactions of paſt Ages, that 
opens our Minds, and enlarges 
our Views. What Breaſt does not 
glow, when we read the brave 
Actions of a great and generous 
Man in Defence of his Country? 
Or what Heart is fo diveſted of 
Humanity, as to be able to reſiſt 
the ſudden Emotions of Pity,when 
he peruſes the Story of a virtuous 
Man ftruggling with Misfortunes, 
oppreſs d by Numbers, and ready 
to ſink beneath a Load of Miſery 
and Diſtreſs? A 


3.88) 


A general Notion of Arts and : 


Sciences will alſo be convenient to 
give him proper Ideas of the Im- 
provements which are daily making 
in Trade and Navigation, with 
other practical and uſeful Branches 
of Mechanicks. For altho' theſe 
things are not to be conſider d as 


proper Objects of his Study, yet, 


as his natural Genius or Ambition 
for univerſal Knowledge will lead 
him to dip a little into them, they 
may be caſually laid before him 
by way of diverſion, at leiſure 
Hours; and it is odds, but theſe 
ſeeming Trifles may be of ſingular 
Uſe to the Noble Vouth on many 
particular Occaſions in Liſe. 


$. 6. Every ſtep that is made in 
the progreſs of Knowledge, whe- 
c ther 


(625 
ther it proceed from Reading, Ob- 
ſervation, or Experience, ought to 
be apply d to the Affairs and 
| Tranſactions of Life, by compa- 


ring it with our own or other 

People's Characters and Circum- 

ſtances; for this is, in truth, the 

only proper Uſe of all kinds of 

Study, which, without it, becomes 

not only an uſeleſs, but a trouble- 

ſome ſort of Pedantry, more cal- 

culated to interrupt and confound, 

than to ſerve and promote a true | 

Genius. That ſort of Knowledge 

which is wrapt up in Self-conceit, | 

and cannot be apply'd to promote. I 

Virtue and Induſtry, may be com- 

pared to a gaudy ill-choſen Habit, 

which can neither protect us from 

the Summer's Heat nor Winter's 

Cold. Plenty of Inſtances of this 

kind are to be met with among 

the Men of rigid Study in Learned 
E So- 


C26) 
Societies, who are apt to place a 
greater Value on a trifling Criticiſm 
in Language and Orthography, 
than upon a great and manly 
Thought; and have a higher 
Ambition to correct and explain 
an obſcure, or perhaps an obſcene 

- Paſſage in Plautus or Terence, than 
to eradicate a Vice out of Human 
Society, Such Men may become 
uſeful Drudges in the Affairs of 
Literature, but a great Genins can 
never fatisfy himſelf with mere 

Speculation ; he preſſes forward 
with eagerneſs, until he has re- 
duced his Enquiries into ſome 
uſeful Practice. The Good of 
Mankind, and not the ſelfiſh- 
conceited Name of a Philoſopher, 
or a Critick, is the Spur to his 
Ambition. And theſe are the 
proper Notions of that fort of 
Learning and Knowledge where- 
| | with 
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(#7) 
with our Young Nobleman ought 
to be inſpired, and his Judgment 
formed accordingly. 


$. 7. Hiſtory, as well as daily 


Experience informs us, that moſt 


of the great Genii which have / 


appeared in the World, have either | 
been ruined, or at leaſt their beſt 
Faculties frequently obſcured and 
render'd uſeleſs, by an injudicious 
Eſtimate, and wrong Application 
of Money; ſo that there is not 
any thing of more importance to 
a Young Nobleman, than early to 
form to himſelf right Notions of 
its proper Uſe and Value. 


Whatever Deſign is formed by 
a Man of Spirit, be it ſmall or 
great in any Station of Life, we 
ſhall find it cannot be carried on 

E 2 with- 
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6 ( 28) 
without a due proportion of Mo- 
ney; ſo that if we have it not 
already in our Poſſeſſion, we muſt 
neceſſarily purſue ſome honeſt 
Means to acquire it, before we can 
reaſonably enter upon Buſineſs. 
But as our Young Nobleman muſt. 
be ſuppoſed to be born to an In- 
heritance, which puts him above 
Want, it will be ſufficient if he 
can be taught not to ſquander 
that proviſion away, which the 
virtuous Care of his Anceſtors has 
made for him: To this end, let 
him obſerve, That the Man who 
has a Competency of Eſtate tolive 
eaſy in the World, or (which is 
the ſame thing) who can, þy con- 
tracting his Deſires, be fatisfied 
with what he has, enjoys the true 
Serenity of an undiſturb'd Life ; 
and that, while others employ 
above half their time in racking 


Anxiety, 


(29) 
Anxiety, which way to provide 
for the Enjoyment of the next 
Pleaſure, or the neceſſary Ex- 
pence of an Ambitious or Great 
Deſign, all his Affairs proceed 
gradually and ſecurely, only by 
ſetting apart two or three Hours 
in a Week, to examine his daily 
Expence, and direct his future 
Conduct accordingly. Thus with- 
out loſs of time, he practically 
learns to value Riches in propor- 
tion to the good things which 
they enable him to perform in 
Life, and looks upon the Money 
which is ſaved by a good OEco- 
nomy, not as a dead and uſeleſs 
Stock, but as a prudent and ne- 
ceſſary Proviſion, to be laid out 
as occaſion offers, in the purſuit 
of wiſe, virtuous, and honourable 
Deſigns. His Generoſity ought 
nevertheleſs to be temper'd with 


3 Diſ- 


T3 } 

Diſcretion, and inſtead of 

to himſelf needleſs occaſions > 
Expence becauſe he is rich, he will 
rather make Choice of a decent 
Frugality, as the neceſſary Means 
to ſupport that juſt and noble Am- 
bition, which is eſſential to his 
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0 Birth and Character. 
10 | 
# The Variety of Misfortunes, and 


downright Miſery, which Young 
Men of Quality often bring upon 
| themſelves by bad OEconomy, 
and a diſſolute kind of Life, are 
powerful Examples to diſſuade any 
conſiderate Vouth from the like 
Courſes; but a generous and be- 
neficent Mind will view ſuch tra- 
gical Events with great Concern, 
and inſtead of loading the Mi- 
ſerable and Unfortunate with Re- 
proaches and ſatirical Reflections 
on their paſt F ollies, will be apt 


to 


) 


(31) 


to relieve them according to his 


power, and allay their Misfor- 
tunes, by conſidering the common 
Weakneſs of Human Nature, and 
the prodigious Riſques which a 


Young Nobleman muſt run, be- 


fore he attains the Age of a ripe 
Judgment. He will, however, 
reflect with pleaſure on his own 
better Fortune and Circumſtances 
in the World, and modeſtly at- 


tribute the greater Share of this 


happy Fate, more to the wiſe Di- 
rection of Providence, than to his 
own ſuperior Underſtanding. And 
this leads to the next thing to be 
propoſed as a proper Exerciſe to a 
Young Nobleman's Thoughts, vis. 


F. 8. A conſtant Reflection on 


his own Capacity and Failings, 
from a judicious Obſervation of 


other 
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the other: 


Brother's. 


( 32) 
other Men's Abilities and Faults ; 
by which is meant, that as olien 


as he obſerves any thing in another 


Man, which either pleaſes or diſ- 
pleaſes him, before paſſing a 
Judgment, he is to examine care- 
fully within himſelf, what he can 
find there which bears a Simili- 
tude to the Virtue, Improvement, 
or Defect, which he perceives in 
And thus he will 
learn the practice of that admi- 
rable Precept, To pull the Beam 


out of his own Eye, before he at- 


zempts to take sf Mote out of his 
From thence alſo he 
will naturally deduce that other 
firſt and greateſt Rule in Lite, dix. 
To do to others that which in the 
like Circumſtances he would wiſh 
they ſhould do unto him. The 
= lf Ws and Satisfactions which 
flow from ſuch a Conduct, may 


be 


190} 
be better conceiv'd than exprtſs d, 
and the ſimple Knowledge 9 
attain'd, is of more Uſe and true 
Worth, than any degree of Let- 
ters which can poſſibly be acquir'd 
by Study, or the moſt rigid Dic- 
tates of the greateſt Philoſopher 
that ever the World produced. 


F. 9. An habitual Practice in 
this kind of Reflection, is that 
which inſpires the Noble Youth 
with the glorious Ambition of 
doing all the Good he can to his 


-  Fellow-Creatures ; this is a never- 


failing Touch-ſtone, and this is 


the only univerſal, eternal, and 


unalterable Rule, whereby he is 
taught to put a juſt Eſtimate on 
things : For when he has acquir'd 
Learning, Riches, Honours, High 
Preferment and Power, if his Mind 
be [OS and Unſullied with 

F Paſ- 


634) 
Paſſions and Prejudices, he will 
value thoſe things no otherwiſe 


than in proportion to the Means 


whereby they enable him to be 


inſtrumental in promoting the 
Happineſs of Mankind, but more 
eſpecially that of the Society 
whereof he happens to be born a 
Member: He will conſider every 


ſucceſsful] Step which he makes 


in the purſuit of this laſt mention'd 
noble Duty, as an additional Ho- 
nour which his own Virtue confers 
upon himſelf and his Poſterity, 
and which is therefore infinitely 
preferable to any other Title or 
Dignity of Rank, which is not evi- 


1 dently founded on the ſame Baſis. 


& 10. Power, when it is ſup- 


poſed to be animated with univer- 


ſal Benevolence, and exerciſed in 
Acts of Humanity, is a moſt a- 
miable 
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1 
miable Picture, but of which we 
vainly hope to find an Original in 
Life; for ſuch Perfection can in 
no reſpect be juſtly apply d to 
Human Kind, who are by Nature 
equal, Childiſhly Weak, and yet 
independant on each other. How- 
ever, it is to be hoped, that the 
Noble Youth may be gradually led 
to obſerve, that his Power is ſolely 
derived from the free Conſent and 
Suffrage of his Fellow-Citizens ; 
that it is their Safety and Proſpe- 
rity only, whereon his Grandeur 
can be honourably and juſtly 
raifed ; and that all other Notions 
of Human Power, by being incon- 
ſiſtent with the Nature of Things, 
become injuſtifiable, and often fa- 
tal to thoſe who forcibly endea- 
vour to bring them into Practice. 
The truly Generous and Noble 
Patriot, will uſe the Power ſo de- 
volved upon him, as a Shield to 

F 2: pre- 


( 36 ) 
preſerve the State from Danger ; 
or rather as he would the Sword of 
Juſtice, freely put into his hands, 
for its Support and Protection. He 
is not capable of receiving Pleaſure 
from a Miſapplication of that 
Strength, wherewith he happens 
to be intruſted for the equal Bene- 
fit of all, but will rather chuſe to £20 
reſign the unnatural Pomp and il 
Fatigue of high Authority, when 70 
it ceaſes to be uſeful to his Coun- 

try, and ſubſervient to the Wants 
and Neceſſitys of the People. 


$. Ix. Altho' we read of many | 
antient Monarchs, and ſome of a 1 
more modern Date, who vainl L 
placed their greateſt Glory and 
Satisfaction in an Abſolute Power, 
we {hall nevertheleſs find it to be 
the diſtinguiſhing Mark of a 
Britifþ Hero, to aim at no more 


1 


(37) 

Dominion than is conſiſtent with 
the Fundamentals of the Conſti- 
tution, and conducive to the ge- 
neral Welfare and Happineſs of 
the People : for tho' Mankind, in 
a Free State, may be wiſely and 
powerfully aſſiſted by Individuals 
on many Occaſions, yet to ſupport. 
Liberty in every Authoritative Act, 
the Conſent of a Majority ought at 
leaſt to be virtually implied, and 
a good Commander will juſtly 
think within himſelf, that he de- 
rives more Honour from a faithful 
Execution of what he knows to 

be the united Sentiments and Or- 
ders of the State, than by purſuing 
the Dictates of his own Will, even 

tho' they ſhould happen to be 


crown d with Succeſs. 


$. 12. The laſt thing to be re- ; 
commended to our Young Noble 
man 


638) 0 
man on fo delicate a Subject, iss, 
to conſider the Equality and Frame 
of Human Nature with all its Im- 
provements, in that Light, which 
makes him fitteſt to rule, who is 
moſt ſollicitous of doing Good to 
others, and leaſt ambitious of the 
pompous Toil which attends the 
higheſt Stations; and, by ſuch a 
Courſe of Thinking, it is to be 
hoped, the Noble Vouth will ever 
be prepared to encounter all Acci- ; 
dents, and to conduct himſelf with © 
Honour and Safety, through the 
various Stages of Life. 
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The Preceptors who are beſt 
qualified to inſtruct the Nobility # 
and Gentry in a perfect Know- 
ledge of the dead Languages, and 3 
the firſt Principles of Philoſophy, 
and Mathematicks, at the Schools 
and Univerſitys, are by no means 
fit Perſons to carry on and finiſh 
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(39 ) 

the Education propoſed : For as 
the Judgment of our Young Noble- 
man at this Age, is already formed, 
he juſtly expects the Liberty to 
make his own. Choice of every 


Im provement, which his Genius 


or Inclinations lead him to, and 
thereby reapto himſelf the Honour 
and Satisfaction of ſucceeding in it. 
His Imagination is crouded with 
variety of Ideas, and his Mind em- 
ploy'd on new Objects every mo- 
ment; ſo that the greateſt Difh- 
culty will be, to contrive how in- 
ſenſibly, and by degrees, to fix his 
Thoughts on ſuch as are moſt 
worthy to adorn his future Lite 
and Character. 


It is no difficult matter to con- 
ceive how unnatural it would be, 


| to teaze a Youth of this kind, with 


dogmatical Precepts, grave Lec- 
tures, and ſtiff Rules, proceeding 
3 fron 
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(40) 


from an antiquated and affected 


Manner of Converſation and Be- 
haviour; for ſucha Conduct would, 
in all probability, go a great way 


towards obſtructing the main De- 


ſign of a generous Education, and 


driving the Youth into Extrava- 


gancy or Debauch. You muſt 


therefore chuſe a Companion for 


him in his Travels, who is of a 


proper Age to ſhare with him in 


all his rational and diſcreet Plea- 


fures ; one whoſe Birth and Edu- 


cation makes his Company equal 


as well as acceptable to Perſons. of 


Quality; ; whoſe outward Appear- 


ance is comely without Artifice, 


and his Addreſs engaging without 
Affectation; who can judge tho- 


roughly, reaſon clearly, and even 


drop his Argument decently,with- 
out ſeeming to know the Effect, 


which probably he may perceive 
it has upon his Adverſary: fuch 
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2 Tutor, or rather Companion, will 


ever be prepared, and ſtill chuſe to 
act that part which is moſt acceptable 
to his Friend on all occaſions; he 
will charm his Underſtanding in 
private, grace his Retinue in pub- 
lick, and at the ſame time carefully 
eaſe him of all the trifling Imper- 
tinencies which are requiſite to a 
good and decent Oeconomy; ſo 
that the Experience thus attain'd in 
Travelling thro foreign Countrys, 
muſt leave ſuch an impreſſion on 
the Memory, as will unqueſtionably 
form an excellent Knowledge of 
Men and Things. 


But before we ſend this Noble 
Youth abroad amongſt Strangers, 
it would be of fingular Uſe, firſt to 
let him make a progreſs through the 
moſt remarkable Parts of his own 
Country, where he could not miſs 
of Opportunities to converſe with 

1 learn- 
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of before, and was thereby made 


(42) 


learned and polite Men, eſpecially 


fuch as-are Men of Buſineſs, who 
have made the beſt Uſe of the 


Knowledge which they had former- 
ly acquir'd in foreign Countrys. 
So happy an Introduction to a manly 


Converſation amongſt his own 
Countrymen, would ſoon remove 
that Baſhfulneſs in Company,which 
commonly hangs about young 
People juſt come from School, and 
which at firſt is a great hindrance 


to their Improvement among Fo- 


reigners, as well as a diſadvantage 


to their outward Mien and Appea- 


rance in public. The ſhort time 
which we will ſuppoſe might be 
ſpent on ſo ſmall a Progreſs at 
home, would be doubly ſaved when 
the Youth came to travel abroad, 
where he would ſcarce find any 
thing in common Converſation, but 
what he had receiv'd ſome taſte 


eaſy 


„„ 
eaſy and familiar to him. As ſuch 
an Appearance amongſt Strangers, 
and Perſons of the firſt Rank abroad, 


would be ſurprizingly acceptable to 
them, it would do much Honour 
to his Country, and could not fail 


to procure ſo juſt an Applauſe, as 


would encourage the Noble Youth 


to proceed vigorouſly in the purſuit 
of every Improvement that could 
any way contribute to eſtabliſh a 
virtuous and perfect Character in 
Life. e 


Vet to qualify our young No- 
bility for holding, with Reputation, 
the firſt Offices of State, and be- 


coming uſeful Members ofthe Houſe 


of Lords, great Care muſt be taken 
to cultivate and improve that ne- 
ceſſary Talent of clearly and eafily 
expreſſing their Thoughts in pub- 
lic: By which I do not mean to 


recommend to their Imitation either 


„ the 


f (44) 
the prolix Oratory of the Antients 
or the too particular and affected 
Stile of ſome Moderns; for tho' it 
is very proper that they ſhould be 
acquainted with both, in order to 
Mun their Imperfections and Faults, 
yet the natural Orator, which is by 
far the beſt, aims at no more than 
to expreſs in the ſimpleſt and ſhort- 
eſt manner, thoſe Ideas which he 
has regularly digeſted in his Mind, : 
in order to explain or demonſtrate 1 
ſome Truth of Importance. It is 9 
far below his Character to make uſe 
of pedantic Words, and ſcholaſtic £5 
Terms, or to amuſe with tedious 1 
Digreſſions, and forced Similitudes; 
for theſe do but fatigue a judicious 
Auditory, and only ſerve to ſhew 
that we have been at much pains to 
j Collect other People's Thoughts, I 
| without improving our own. A 4 
Young Nobleman, who hag an Am- | 
ml bition to ſucceed in this way, muſt 
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(45) | 
carefully examine his own Genius, 
and accuſtom himſelf to judge im- 
partially, both cf his natural and 
acquired Parts ; for by judiciouſly 
keeping at firſt within the Bounds 
of our own Depth, we ſhall by 
Practice inſenſibly attain the Fa- 
culty of launching out as far as the 
Circumſtance of the Caſe will al- 


low, or the natural Flux of a decent 
and well-govern'd Paſſion will 
prompt us. But if after all the 


means that can poſſibly be uſed, a 
Young Nobleman ſhould not find 
himſelf naturally qualified for this 
part of his Duty, the only thing he 
can do to ſupply that Deficiency, 
is by a diligent Application and At- 
tendance on publick Affairs, to di- 
ſtinguiſh his Judgment by ſuppor- 
ting thoſe of his own Rank in the 
Houſe, who can beſt expreſs the 
Thoughts which correſpond with 
his Sentiments. 
+; 
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A Young Nobleman. who has 
been thus taught to make the beſt 
Improvement of his Knowledgeand 
Underſtanding, will enter on the 
Stage of Life with great Advantages. 


The Modeſty of his Addreſs, 
ſupported by a natural and eaſy 
Propriety of Expreſſion, will in- 
ſpire the Company about him with 
al the good Manners and Reſpect 


which is due to real Merit. The 


Man of true Learning will find 
agreeable Entertainment in his Con- 
verſation; the Pretender to Know- 
ledge (if he has any ſenſe of Shame) 
will never dare to approach him 
with his Vanity; and when he 
does, he will be rebuked in ſo de- 
cent a manner, as will diſcourage 
all future Attempts of that kind. 


The ignorant, but good-natur'd 
and well-deſigning Man, will be 


3 gently 


( 
gently encouraged and inſtructed 
with Humanity: The Buffoon will 
be pitied, and the Fop neglected. 
In ſhort, the great Superiority of 
this Nobleman's Genius, and the 
Elegancy of his Manners, will ſo 
raviſh the Eſteem and Affections of 
the People, that the Reſpect paid 
to him, will flow more from the 
univerſal Opinion which Men have 
conceived of his Virtue, than from 
the Authority of his high Rank. 


His Acceſs will be eaſy, his Con- 
verſation affable and free, void of 
Deceit; his Friendſhips will be 
few, but ſincere; an utter Stranger 
to Malice, or private Reſentment; 
and vindictive againſt none, but 
ſuch as are Enemies to the publick 
Good. 5 


His Liberality will have no other 
Bounds but the Direction of a ſolid 


Judg- 
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1 ment; and his daily Expence, 


govern d by an exact Oeconomy, 


will be ſuitable to his Rank, and a 


Pattern to others. 


All ſu perfluous Pomp, Affecta- 
tion, and Extravagance, muſt be 
diſagreeable to him, becauſe his 
Taſte of things will ariſe from a 
true Knowledge and Judgment of 
Nature. 


He will compaſſionate the na- 


tural Weakneſs and Follies of Man- 
kind, which firſt introduced the 
Neceſſity of Dominion; and will, 
therefore, exerciſe his Power for no 
other End, but to render Men as 
much as poſſible, good in them- 
ſelves, juſt to their Neighbours, and 


faithful to the Publick. 
78785 
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OB SERVATIONS 


On the OFFICE of an 


AMBAS SADOR. 


; u baſſador, who can rea- 
dily diſtinguiſh on every © 


T is rare to find an kn hs 


proper Occaſion, his Publick from | 5 . 


his Private Character: For tho' a 


Man of Senfe may ſoon acquire Ds 


the Faculty of Acting any. uni- 


form Part, yet to vary thoſe 


Characters, ſo different in them- 
ſelves, without Affectation, juſt in 
that degree, which either the art- 
ful Conduct of a Stateſman, or the 

9 Hu- 


N 
o 


650) 
Humour of Converſation may often 
require, is a delicate part in the 
Miniſterial Office, which is to be 
cultivated by practice, 


Ie is ſaid of the Earl of Stair, 
when he was Ambaſſador at the 
Court of France, That altho' he 
went freely into all the extravagant 
Diverſions and Pleaſures of that gay 


Court, yet he ſtill evaded the Traps 


that were laid for him; inſomuch 
that the late Regent was pleaſed to 
ſay, He could never find that Mi- 
niſter at any time out of his Cha- 
racter. 


II. An Ambaſſador is not at li- 
berty to reſent an Injury done to 
his private Character, in any degree; 
but every Affront or Indecency of- 
fered to his public Character muſt 
be ſtrongly inſiſted on, till an ade- 
quate Satisfaction be made, _— 

able 


„ 

able to his Inſtructions, ſupported by 
the Law and Cuſtom of Nations: 
And tho' a diſſembled Paſſion may 
be artfully uſed on fuch an Occa- 
ſion, yet he will then have the 
greateſt need of a cool Head. 
Wherefore we may conclude, that 
an Ambaſſador ought never to be 
tranſported with Paſſion, 


III. It is from a true Knowledge 
of the Intereſt of that Court where 
the Ambaſſador reſides, and the 
PFoibles of its Adminiſtration, that 
he is to form the Means by which he 
can moſt effectually carry on his 
Maſter's Buſineſs; and if he finds 
himſelf comfin' d, or perhaps dif- 
abled, by too particular Inſtructions, 
he muſt carefully diſſemble his In- 
capacity, and loſe no time to inform 
his Principal of the true State of 
Affairs: for an honeſt Miniſter can- 
not prudently act, but when his 
| H 2 own 


652) 
own Ju dgment correſponds with * 
Maſter's Sentiments, eſpecially if the 
Matter in hand nearly concerns the 
Intereſt of his Country, to which he 
ought always to think himſelf ac- 
countable 4 his Adminiſtration. 


Iv. He diſſembles with great 
Judę gment, who can repreſent other 
People's Intereſts in a Light which is 
pleaſing to themſelves, at the ſame 
time that he conceals his own ; but 
to diſſemble in Trifles, is far below 
the Dignity of an Ambaſſador, and 
not only debaſes his Character, but 
renders that Art uſeleſs to him in 
mene of greater moment. 


V. A good Intelligence i is 4 Life 
of all public Negotiations, but that 
is moſt to be depended on which is 
purchaſed by the Miniſter": s Purſe 
and — 75 for if an Ambaſſador 
be too credulous, he will often be 
impoſed ou. "VL 


633.) 


5 VI. We always make the trueſt 


Tadgment of other People's Failing, 
when we compare them impartially 


. with, our own; and he who does 


not frequently. pradtiſe,- or cannot 


: bear a cool. Reflection on his own 


Faults, may be ſaid to want the beſt 


Means of becoming an able Miniſter 
in public Affairs; which are much 

more influenced by the Failings than 
the Perfections of Human N ature. 


VII. A proper Application of 
Money is many times uſeful, and 
often neceflary ; but to conceal the 
Channels through which. it is con- 


vey d, is a Secret of as much im- 


portance to the Giver, as to the 
Receiver; and it is a nice part of 
the Miniſterial Art, to execute 


things of that nature with a good 


(Grace. 
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VIII. A covetous narrow Man is 
altogether unfit tobe an Ambaſſa- 
dor, who in every Action and Cir- 
eumſtance of Life, ought equally 
to advance the Intereſt, Wiſdom, 
and Glory of his Prince. An Am- 
baſſador therefore who meanly diſ- 
covers an Inclination to ſave Money, 
is much more to be blamed, than he 

who is extravagant; and fappoſing 
them otherwiſe to be Men of equal 
_ Capacities, the Prince and Nation to 
"whom they belong, will profit more 
"0 the vices of 2 laſt than the firſt. 


Ix An Aritiaſſador ou oht never 
to affect any kind of Solitude and 


Retirement, for he ſhould always be 


acceſſible, tho' in a particular ſtately 
Manner; and the leſs he appears to 
labour in Buſineſs, the more he will 
ſucceed in obtaining the Character 
of an elegant, courteous, and able 


Miniſter. | X. 
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X. It is the Duty of an Ambaſſa- 
dor to ſtudy and know Men tho- 
roughly ; but it is no part of his 
Buſineſs to give Characters, neither 
muſt he enter too freely into parti- 
cular Converſations ; for it is from 
his general Conduct, and not from 
his private Opinions, that People 


ſhould be left to gueſs at his Senti- 


ments of Men; and the Nature and © 


Dignity of his Office will ſufficiently 
excuſe him from any Explanations 
of that ſort. pe 


XI. A State of Indolence or In- 


action is inconſiſtent with the Office 
of an Ambaſſador, who by a conti- 
nued Series of Combination, ought 


ever to be inveſtigating the Changes 


which daily happen in State-Affairs ; 
and when he gives in to Luxury or 


Debauch, it is like opening the Gates 


of a Town that is cloſely beſieged 
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